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SOME FRUITS OF THE WAR, 


The character of King Philip is painted in 
dark colours by his enemies, and most of the 
information we have concerning him comes 
from them. Grahame, drawing from such 
sources, describes him as a compound of trea- 
chery, cunning and cruelty. Baylies is willing 
to believe, that with some of the vices of the 
savage, he possessed sterling virtues. If he 
was treacherous, which we may doubt, the 
New England colonists had no right to reproach 
him. Their own want of faith was shameful 
and much less excusable. Yet they lavished 
the most abusive epithets upon him. Not the 
vulgar herd alone, but men of repute, called 
him “ a caitiff,” “ a hellish monster,” “‘ a damn- 
able wretch,” “a bloody villain ;” “even his 
generous conqueror,” says Baylies, who is par- 
tial to Church, “in his quaint language says 
‘he was a doleful, great, dirty beast ;’ yet we 
have well attested instances of his tenderness 
of feeling, gratitude, and generosity. 

“The historians of the times, for such an | 
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ing Pond. In his excursions he had made | courage, but it must be recollected that he was 
himself acquainted with the Leonards, they re- | exposed to more than the ordinary dangers of 
paired his guns, and supplied him with iron | war; a price had been set upon his head, and 
and with such tools as are most prized by | the disguises which he assumed were no more 
savages, and uniformly treated him with kind-|than necessary expedients to enable him to 
ness and attention: he had become more at-| encounter the extraordinary perils to which he 
tached to this family than to any of the Eng- | was exposed. 
lish, and he gave his Indians, at the commence-| “His mode of making war was secret and 
ment of the- war, the strictest orders that they | terrible. He seemed like the demon of destruc- 
should never injure a Leonard. As he knew | tion hurling his bolts in darkness. With cau- 
that in a general attack on the town, this fa-| tious and noiseless steps, and shrouded by the 
vourite family might be exposed to dangers |deep shade of midnight, he glided from the 
equal to those of the other inhabitants, it becomes | gloomy depths of the woods. He stole on the 
therefore extremely probable that his attach-| villages and settlements of New England like 
ment to the Leonards prevented the destruction | the pestilence unseen, aod unheard. His dread- 
of Taunton. No other reason can be assigned | ful agency was felt when the yells of his fol- 
why he should have spared it. This town | lowers roused his victims from their slumbers, 
was situated near his country, and could have | and when the flames of their blazing habitations 
been as successfully assailed as any other.” | glared upon their eyes. His pathway could 
Roger Williams remonstrating with Philip | be traced by the horrible desolation of its pro- 
and his confederates upon the folly of contend- | gress ; by its crimson print upon the snows and 
ing with the English, who could continually |the sands; by smoke and fire; by houses in 
draw fresh supplies of men from abroad, “ they | ruins ; by the shrieks of women, the wailing of 
answered proudly that they should be ready | infants, and the groans of the wounded and 
for them; but they assured Williams that he|dying. Well indeed might he have been call- 
should never be injured ; ‘for he was a good |ed ‘the terror of New England!’ Yet in no 
man, and had been kind to them formerly.’” | instance did he transcend the ordinary usages 
“ In short,” says Baylies, “ his vices were those | of Indian warfare !” 
of a savage; the example of his virtues might} This terrible scourge the Puritans, by their 
have profited the statesmen and patriots of| intolerant and vindictive poliey, had prepared 
civilized society. for themselves. Of this truth Cotton Mather 
“ His talents were unquestionably of the first | seems once to have had some feeble glimmer- 
order. Asa politician he was the greatest of|ing, though still unwilling to put the whole 
savages. He overcame obstacles from which| blame upon the shoulders of his compeers. 


| the most enterprisiag minds would have shrunk. | The French papists must share it largely with 


He allayed the jealousies of some ; he quieted | them. 


the suspicions of others; his blandishments even 


“Had we done but half so much as the 


enemy, and a heathen too, could find neither| healed those diseased minds which once in-| French papists have done, to proselite the In- 
charity, nor candour; and with feelings of| flamed by resentment, had been hardened into | dians unto the Christian faith, instead of being 
mingled resentment and grief, have they deli-| revenge. He reconciled long-enduring, here-| snares and traps unto us, and scourges in our 
neated his character, and transmitted to posteri- | ditary animosities, and although he was the| sides, and thorns in our eyes, they would have 
ty the story of his life and actions; as they | chief of one of the smallest of the tribes, yet| been a wall unto us both by night and day, 
Wrote in a temper stern and revengeful, the| he possessed the art and the address to bring| What a sting was there in those words which 
traits they presented were hideous and disgust-| the whole to participate in his views, and to|the Indians have used unto some of our cap- 


ing, but some facts have escaped which relieve 
and soften the expression of the historical por- 
trait, and compel us to believe that in some 
respects it has been the work of fancy. 

“ At the commencement of the war, when 
Philip’s young men were raging for a victim, 
he saved the life of Mr. Brown of Swansey, 
because his father had charged him to be grate- 
ful for former kindness. 

“ A family dwelt at Taunton by the name of | 
Leonard, from whom Philip had received many | 
favours and kindnesses. James Leonard had 
emigrated from Pontipool in Wales, as early as 
1652, and had erected the first forge in the 
English colonies in this town. Philip had 
resided generally at Mount Hope, but during 
the summers he frequently resorted to a place 
in Taunton, known by the name of the Fowl- 


act under his command and direction. 


tives :—Had the English been as careful to in- 


“ Many frightful stories have been told of the | struct us as the French, we had been of your 
cruelties with which his warfase wus disgraced, | religion.” 
yet it is very doubtful whether he ever ordered} One might expect that with a consciousness 
a single captive to be tortured. After his| of his great delinquency there would have been 
flight from Pocasset at the commencement of|some symptoms of compassion in the breast of 
the war, and in the numberless skirmishes, |a preacher of the gospel for the unhappy sub- 
marches, and fights, which ensued until the | jects of his acknowledgment. But how fiercely 
fight on Taunton river a short time previous to | he closes his tardy confession. “ If the salvages 
his death, no Englishman could say that he had | had been enlightened with the Christian faith 
seen the face or heard the voice of Philip. | from us, the French papists could never have 
Some suspected that he was in the Narragan-| instilled into them those French poisons, that 
sett fort at the time of that great fight; others| have made such raging devils of them.” 
supposed that he had passed the winter amongst} Nothing could appease the wrathful spirit of 
the strange Indians who dwelt on the banks of | the man,—nothing short of absolute extermina, 
the Hudson; others conjectured that he had/|tion. The reduction of the nations which had 
sheltered himself in Canada; this studious de-| peopled New England when the Puritay set foot 
sire of concealment might indicate a want of|upon their soil, to a few trembling fugitives, 
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7 a 
hiding in thick woods and impenetrable swamps,| amount in crippled limbs, broken health, ruined 

excited no pity in his implacable bosom. That| morals, and the conversion of men who might 
any should have succeeded in placing them-| have been producers, into worthless drones, 


selves beyond the reach of the white man’s 
sword excited him toa pitch of pious fury, 
which might readily be taken for blasphemy. 
lt forms a strong illustration of that milder 
strain spoken of by Grahame. 

‘« There yet remains a knot of our enemies 
in those inaccessible thickets, where we despair 
ever to find them out. What remains for us, 
is, that we do by prayer and faith put our ene- 
mies over into those Omnipotent hands that can 
find them out and cut them off. Oh! let us 
keep our hands lifted up in prayer, for a total 
dissipation of those Amalekites which have 
thus long and thus far prevailed against us. 

“ When we ery unto the Lord, let us plead 
the burnt-offering of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
plead that God has more glorified his justice in 


_wasteful spendthrifis, or unprincipled plunder- 
ers. The loss to the Indians cannot be told. 
[t is estimated that not less than three thousand 
jof them were slaughtered during this terrible 
struggle. ‘To judge from what experience has 
| proved to be the relative cost of peace and war, 
\it may not be extravagant to say, that this year 
land a-half of war had cost New England as 
much as Pennsylvania’s seventy years of peace: 
and the expenditures in Pennsylvania for the 
‘maintenance of peace were not niggardly. 
\Or, might we not go still farther and with 
itruth assert, that while nothing is more 
costly than war, peace, in the end, costs no- 
\thing? It is the most productive of possessions ; 
a the rapid growth, and unprecedented pros- 
perity of colonial Pennsylvania plainly demon- 


the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ, than if| strated. 


our houses were all filled with the cries of our 
people massacred by Indian salvages. Then 
will our God thunder with a great thunder of 
his consuming wrath upon our Indian Philis- 
tines.” 

And what did these men, who thus desecra- 
ted the holiest things in their hot pursuit of the 
poor objects of their vengeance, do for the in- 
struments with which they had thus far effected 
their unholy purpose, and especially for that 
most efficient instrument of their cruelty,— 
Captain Church? ‘They suffered him to expe- 
rience to its full extent, the salutary truth, that 
he who enters such a service serves a hard 
master. 
warrior who had hunted down through many 
hardships and great perils, and finally laid in 
the dust the head of that terrible chief who had 
long held all New England in fear, that this 
very Captain Church, upon whom Cotton Ma- 


ther,—the most popular preacher and writer of| and were all lost. 


Will it be credited, that this mighty | 


(To be continued.) 
—_— ee 
From the Prairie Farmer. 


Wild Ducks Tamed—Beavers, 


It is a fact not generally known, that it re- 
quires three generations of compulsory domes- 
tication to eradicate the wild habits of a duck. 
Many years ago, in England, a friend of mine 
took a fancy to domesticate wild ducks. He 
first had some very young wild ducklings 
caught and placed with a brood of tame ducks 
in a pond of water. The young savages all 
dived out of sight, and completely separated 
themselves from the brood of tame ducks of 
their own age. Some died; others occasion- 
ally swam with the young tame ones ; but on 
the approach of any person they concealed 
themselves closely in the little tussacks of 
grass and reeds at the edge of the pond. As 
they grew strong enough they fluttered away 
He next procured eggs of 





his day,—bestowed such liberal applause, was,|the wild fowl and set them under a domestic 


the warfare completed and his services no long-|duck with an equal number of her own. 


The 


er needed, “ permitted at one time,” as Francis| young ducks from the wild eggs were as wild 
Baylies informs us, “to wander through the|as the young ones that were caught, and most 
streets of Boston with empty pockets and tat-|of them on attaining sufficient size fled off to 
tered clothes, relying on charity for a place to| their wild kindred and were seen no more. 


lay his head?” 


In the course of many experiments of this 


The boldness with which he had exposed| kind, he succeeded in making pets of one or two 


the perfidy of the colonial authorities had lost| birds, 


They were not domesticated in the re- 


him their favour, and he had been obliged to| gular way of tame poultry, but were pets about 
sell his own property to pay his military ex-|the house—would-feed out of hand, and like 
penses. He was restored, however, to the|almost all petted animals, were nuisances 


good graces of the government, as soon as he 
was wanted to fight the Eastern Indians with 


whom these belligerent saints, the power of 


Philip being extinguished, were speedily engaged 
in hostilities. He liked the occupation so well 
as to try it again, only, after the success which 


ence more attended his arms, to experience a) 


similar return. He died in poverty. 
Vengeance is expensive. ‘The descendants 
of the frugal Pilgrims had found it so, and now 
that the danger was over, felt inclined to cave 
their money. The war with Philip had cost 
the lives of six hundred Englishmen, thirteen 
towns in Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Rhode 


about the house. But the annoyance was en- 
dured on account of the great advance in 
domestication that was supposed to have been 
\made. Their eggs were carefully preserved | 
and hatched under a tame duck. The off- 
spring proved as wild as the young ducks 
hatched from the eggs taken from the wild 
duck in its original state. On attaining growth 
they all went off. This he thought conclusive 
evidence that wild ducks could not be tamed. 

A person to whom he related these circum- 
stances procured wild ducks’ eggs, and pro- 
ceeded with his experiments in the following 
manner: The wild ducks and tame ducks 





Island, destroyed, and many others greatly in-| were hatched together, as in the former case. 
jured, six hundred dwelling-houses burnt, a vast|They were all put to school immediately. 
amount of goods and cattle, one hundred thou- |The duck house and small pond adjacent were 
sand pounds in money, and an incalculable|well fenced in, so that no young duck could 


possibly creep out. The edge of the pond was 
kept free from much grass and reeds, so that 
there was but small chance for them to hide. 
They were shut up every night, and fed at re- 
gular intervals. As the young ducks.increas- 
ed in size they were pinioned in some way 
that prevented their flying. The result of this 
experiment was, that in the third genera- 
tion the ducks became wholly dependent on 
man for their support—had lost their wild 
propensities, and were completely domestica- 
ted. Although they no longer flew to the 
wood their habits were not completely those of 
the tame ducks. They were more active and 
watchful, and would frequently dive on the ap- 
proach ofa stranger. Neither had their do- 
mestication been sufficiently long continued to 
change the colour of their plumage. 

Beavers.— May not the beaver be domesti- 
cated with a fair prospect of profit? This 
peaceful animal, from the ruthless war made 
upon it by man, is fast disappearing, and the 
whole race is in danger of becoming extinct. 
The skin of a beaver, when fat and in season 
is worth more than the skin of a sheep with 
the woolon. Alpacas are being imported from 
South America. Surely to save from destruc- 
tion our native Beaver, and to cultivate his al- 
ready valuable qualities, would be as laudable 
and patriotic an act as to import new animals 
from foreign countries. 

Whoever undertakes it, let him be patient 
and persevering. Remember the case of the 
wild ducks. 

St. Maries, Jasper Co., Ill., April, 1846. 





Beautiful Trait of a Young Daughter. 
Translated from the French. 


Sometime after the horrible massacres which 
distinguished the commencement of the French 
revolution, the contagious example spread 
slaughter and destruction even into the new 
world, We cannot reflect, without shuddering 
with horror that in order the more quickly to de- 
stroy a multitude of men and women at once and 
without sentences, they collected them in 
groups, and then fired loaded cannons upon 
them. 

An honest Creole at St. Domingo, who had 
committed no other crime than that of preserv- 
ing the estate of his fathers, and of being rich, 
was consequently enrolled on the list of pro- 
scription; the wretches who distinguished 
themselves by assuming the name of patriots, 
in imbruing their hands in the blood of the 
most virtuous citizens, denounced him as an 
enemy of public affairs, and he was condemned 
to perish in common with a number of other 
unfortunate beings. 

Happily for this planter, he was a father, 
and moreover father of a little daughter full of 
courage, love andenergy, When he was torn 
from the bosom of his family, his child follow- 
ed him resolutely, and determined to share his 
fate, however frightful it might be. Arranged 
one of the first among the victims about to be 
sacrificed, already the Creole stood with his 
eyes banded and his hands bound ; already the 
executioners of death raised their murderous 
arms over the victim deprived of hope, and 
prepared to die, Oh goodness! amazement, 
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THE FRIEND. 


oh holy sentiment of nature, what power is | the victims of these shepherds, who are agents| columns of every farmer’s magazine and me- 
yours! You anticipate in years some rare|to the General Artificial Ruin Association.|chanic’s magazine. It should be proclaimed 


subjects whom you enliven with your sacred 
flame, you lend them the foresight of the sage, 
and the force of the man, even from their child- 
hood ! 
the discharge of artillery, the little daughter 
runs, crying out, 

‘ My father, oh, my father !’ 

Vainly they strive to withdraw her from the 
danger; in vain they threaten her: nothing 
restrains, nothing intimidates her. She springs 
towards her father, she throws herself upon 
his body, and tightly clings to him waiting on- 
ly the moment when she may perish with the 
author of her life. 

* Oh, my daughter my beloved child, only and 
fond hope of thy weeping mother, and she so 
soon a widow,’ said her father to her trem- 
blingly and melted into tears, ‘ leave me I be- 
seech you; I command you.’ 

‘Oh, my father,’ she replied, ‘let me die 
with you.’ 

Ah virtue, how great a sway hast thou even 
over the most savage minds! This unexpect- 
ed incident overcame the commander of the 
massacre. Doubtless, he too, was a father! 
The voice of admiration, the cry of pity, sud- 
denly reached the depth of his heart. He al- 
leges a specious pretext for removing the Cre- 
ole from punishment, and causes him to be re- 
conducted to prison. 

_A moment’s delay is sometimes very pre- 
cl1ous. 

The affairs having soon changed aspect, the 
good father was freed ; and to this happy day, 
ceases not to relate with tenderest emotion, the 
heroic action of his little daughter, then only 
ten years of age.—Lovuisa. 

Repository. 

The Opium Trade.—In the city of Amoy, 
China, alone, there are as many as one thou- 
sand opium shops, where the drug can be pur- 
chased, and facilities are afforded for reclining 
to smoke it. To give an idea of the drain of 
specie from the country, on account of opium, 
it need only be mentioned that the annual sale 
of opium at the port of Amoy alone, averages 


one million two hundred thousand dollars ; and | 


England is full of these antiquities of six 
months’ age. 





Cesar, Hadrian, Titus, the Antonines, and 
other worthies—filed, pinched, and corroded, 
to give them’ the look of age. What next 1— 
Montreal Register. 


At the very moment of the signal for | 


























has been able to perceive that in the body of 
the lowest caterpillar, which in the common 
opinion, is one of the most degraded existences 
on earth, there are upwards of two thousand 
muscles, all of which can be brought into ac- 
tion with as much facility, at the will of that 
insect, and perform their several offices with as 
much accuracy, promptitude, and precision, 
as the most perfect animal. 
easy matter to make some men believe that the 
most minute insect, whose whole life may be 
calculated for only the duration of a few hours 
is, in all parts, for the functions it has to per- 


In Rome, too are daily coined the money of 





Wonders of Insects.—A skilful naturalist 


It would be no 


form, as complete as the majestic elephant, 
which treads the forests of India for a century. 
Little do they suppose, that, even in its appear- 
ance under the greatest magnifying powers, it 
is as elegant in every respect, and as beautiful- 
ly finished, as any of the largest animals. 
Unlike the paltry productions of man, all the 
minute parts of these works of God appear in 
greater perfection, and afford to us a greater 
degree of admiration, the more minutely and 
accurately they are examined. De Lisle saw, 
with a microscope, a very small insect that in 
one second of time advanced three inches, tak- 


ing five hundred and forty steps ; and many of 


the discoveries of Leuwenheck were even still 
more wonderful than this.—Note Book of a 
Naturalist, 

Cabbage Sprouts.—Very few people take 
half the pains they ought with cabbages. When 
they are cut, no matter how, the stumps are 
left to bring sprouts ; no matter when, nor how 
many. Now the fact is, that when the sprouts 


begin to come, they should be all rubbed off 


but the best—or at most, two; instead of which, 
a multitude of small ones are allowed to grow, 


that there are along the coast of this single | not any of which bring good hearts, and all 
province, four other smuggling depots.—Late| are, for the most part, but a poor apology for 


paper. 

Manufacture of relics.—From the Moniteur 
des Arts, it appears that relics of antiquity are 
made in Italy on the shortest notice and to any 
extent. ‘“ There exist at Rome secret work- 
rooms of sculpture, where the works manufac- 
tured are broken arms, heads of the gods, feet 
of satyrs, and broken torsi—of nobody. By 
means of a liquid there used, a colour of the 
finest antiquity is communicated to the mar- 
ble.” These articles are then concealed.— 
‘« Scattered about the country are goat-herds, 
who feed their flocks in the vicinity of ruins, 
and look out for foreigners.” ‘To these they 
speak of treasures often found by digging. 
They are employed. They spend much time 
in fruitless search before they find the treasure 
they themselves hid—for which the foreigner 
willingly pays, 


The English in particular are | farmer’s almanac, 


greens. When the cabbage is cut, the leaves 
should be cut off the stem, and as soon as the 
buds of the stump begin to grow, rub off or cut 
all that are not wanted, leaving one of the 
strongest and best to grow into a head, which 
it will do in an incredibly short time ; equalling 
and more frequently excelling the first head 
itself, in flavour and appearance.—Farmer’s 
Monthly Visiter. 





Employment.—The following just sentiment 
was uttered by Daniel Webster, in a late 
speech in the Senate of the United States. 

“ Sir—lI say it is employment that makes the 
people happy. Sir, this great truth ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten ; it ought to be placed upon 
the title page of every book on political econo- 
my intended for America, and such countries 
as America. It ought to be placed in every 
It ought to head the 

























everywhere, notwithstanding what we hear of 


the usefulnesss—and | admit the high useful- 
ness—of cheap food, notwithstanding that, the 


great truth should be proclaimed everywhere, 
should be made into a proverb if it could, that 
where there is work for the hands of men 
there will be work for the teeth. W 

there is employment there will be bread; and 
in a country like our own, above all others, 
will this truth hold good ; a country like ours, 
where, with a great deal of spirit and activity 
among the masses, if they can find employment, 
there is always great willingness for labour. If 
they can obtain fair compensation for their la- 
bour they will have good houses, good clothing, 
oe food, and the means of educating their 


here 


amilies ; and if they have good houses and 


good clothing, and good food, and the means 
of educating their children from their labour, 
that labour will be cheerful, and they will be a 
contented and a happy people.” 


Benevolent East India Merchant. 
Edward Colston at the age of forty years, be- 


came a very eminent Kast India Merchant, pri- 
or to the incorporation of the East India Com- 


pany, and had forty sail of ships of his own, 
with immense riches flowing in upon him. He 
still remained ,uniform in his charitable dispo- 
sition, distributing many thousand pounds to 
various charities in and about London, besides 
private gifts in many parts of the kingdom. 
It has been frequently. reported that his private 
charities far exceeded those in public. ‘“ We 
have heard,”:says the Bristol (Eng.) Journal, 
“that one of his ships trading to the East In- 
dies, had been missing upwards of three years, 
and was supposed to be destroyed at sea, but 
at length she arrived, richly laden. When his 
principal clerk brought him the report of her 
arrival, and of the riches on board, he said, as 
she was totally given up for lost, he would by 
no means claim any right to her; therefore he 
ordered the ship and merchandise to be sold, 
and the produce thereof to be applied towards 
the relief of the needy, which directions were 
immediately carried into effect.” 

Another singular instance of his tender con- 
sciousness for charity was at the age of forty, 
when he entertained some thoughts of changing 
his condition. He paid his addresses toa lady, 
but being very timorous.lest he should be hin- 
dred in his pious and charitable design, he was 
determined to make a Christian trial of her 
temper and disposition, and therefore one 
morning, filled his pockets with gold and silver 
in order that, if any object presented itself in 
the course of their tour over London bridge, 
he might satisfy his intentions. While they 
were walking near St. Magnus church, a wo- 
man in extreme misery, with twins in her lap, 
sat begging; and, as he and his intended lady 
were arm in arm, he beheld the wretched ob- 
ject, put his hand in his pocket, and took out a 
handful of gold and silver, casting it into the 
poor woman’s lap. The lady being greatly 
alarmed at such profuse generosity, coloured 
prodigiously; and, soon after, when they 
were gone a little further towards the bridge 
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foot, she turned to him and said, “ Sir, do you 
know what you did afew minutes ago?” 
“ Madam,” replied E. Colston, “1 never let 
my right hand know what my left hand doeth.” 
He then took his leave of her, and for this rea- 
son never married to the day of his death, al- 
though he lived to the age of eighty years.— 
Hunt’s Magazine. 


—=_—— 


LIVING WATERS. 


“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
sball never thirst; bat the water that | shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
—John iv. 14. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Ho! ye fainting sons and daughters, 
Thirsting for the stream of life, 
Come ye to the Living Waters, 
Undisturbed by waves of strife, 
Flowing from a fountain bright, 
Robed in rays of purest light. 


Traveller, in a pathway dreary, 
Toiling on ’mid care and strife, 
With a heart oppressed and weary, 
Panting for the stream of life! 
Come where living waters burst, 
Drink of them and never thirst. 


Child of error, tamely drinking 
Of a peace-destroying stream, 
Whose o’er burdened heart is sinking 
*Neath its wild and withering gleam ; 
Come where flow the waters bright, 
And drink in their gladdening light. 


Pallid mourner, broken-hearted, 
in thy grief uncomforted, 
Weeping o’er a friend departed 
For the country of the dead ; 
Come where living waters burst, 
Drink of them never thirst. 


7 youth with buoyant spirits, 
nrepressed by care or pain, 
Ere thy happy heart inherits 
Aught its purity to stain, 
Seek the precious fount of truth, 
Drink and know abiding youth. 


Maiden, while thy brow unclouded 
Wears not one dark shade of care, 

While thy hopes are all unshrouded, 
And undimmed by stern despair, 

See the waters running o’er ; 

Drink of them and thirst no more. 


Mother, with thy tender bosom, 
And thy ne’er forgetting love, 
Guarding well each cherished blossom, 
Lent thee from the world above ; 
Bring them to the fountain’s brink, 
And its waters let them drink. 


Grey-haired man whose tread unsteady, 
aded eye and trembling hand, 
Tell us thou art nearly ready 
For the dim and silent land: 
Teach the young and tender mind 
Where this glorious fount to find. 


Weary mortal, a thirsting 

For enjoyments which endure, 
From this sparkling foustain bursting, 

Flows a treasure ever pure ; 
Here are waters running o’cr, 
Drink of them and thirst no more! 

—eES_ 
Selected for “* The Friend.” 
FOR THE CHURCH IN A LOW CONDITION. 
Psalm li. 18, . 


Oh God of Zion! from thy throne, 

Look with an eye of pity down; 

Thy church now humbly makes her prayer, 
Thy church the object of thy care. 


We are a building thou hast raised ; 

How kind thy hand, that hand be praised! 
Yet all to utter ruin falls 

If thou forsake our tott’ring walls. 


We call to mind the happier days 

Of life and love, of prayer and praise, 
When holy services gave birth 

To joys resembling heaven on earth. 


But now the ways of Zion mourn, 
Her gates neglected and forlorn ; 
Much life and liveliness have fled, 
And many numbered with the dead. 


We need defence from.all our foes, 
We need relief from all-our woes; 
If earth and hell should yet assail, 
Let neither earth nor hell prevail. 


Near to each other and to thee, 

Lord, bring us all in unity ; 

Thou all our numerous wants supply, 
And pour thy Spirit from on high. 


Se 
For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Patience under Suffering. 


Oxford was one of those places where the 
greatest bitterness prevailed against Friends, 
which vented itself towards both sexes in the 
most unmanly, provoking, and sometimes cruel 
treatment which the students and their prompt- 
ers could devise. In 1654, Elizabeth Heavens 
and Elizabeth Fletcher, two north country wo- 
men came to Oxford under a religious concern, 
to exhort the inhabitants to repentance and 
amendment of life. The students abused the 
pious women, forced them to a pump in John’s 
College, and pumped water in their mouths and 
faces until they were nearly strangled. Then 
they tied them arm to arm, and dragged them 
up and down the college, and through a pool 
of water into a grave-yard, where they threw 
E. Fletcher over a grave-stone into a grave, 
whereby she received an injury on her side, of 
which she died not long after. Before leaving the 
town they went into one of the places of public 
worship, and when the priest had finished his 
service, one of them began to exhort the people 
to the practice of godliness; but they were 
committed to a prison where they put felons. 
Next day the justices sent to the Mayor a mes- 
sage to meet them to examine the Quakers. 
He replied, Let those whocommitted them deal 
with them according to law, if they have trans- 
gressed ; for my part I have nothing against 
them. If they want food, money, or clothes, 
I will supply them. However he went, and 
the vice-chancellor with the justices interrogated 
them respecting the object of their visit. To all 
their inquiries they gave appropriate answers ; 
and because they expressed the belief that they 
were divinely called to declare against sin and 
ungodliness, self-righteousness and false wor- 
ships, the vice-chancellor charged them with blas- 
pheming the name of-God, ‘They were ordered 
to withdraw, and their sentence was drawn up 
in writing, that they should be whipt out of the 
city. Before the decree could be legally exe- 
cuted, usage required that the signature of the 
Mayor and the seal of office should be affixed 
to the order, with which in this case he refused 
to comply, because he could not in con- 
science consent to a sentence he thought unde- 
served. But so eager were the vice-chancellor 
and the others to have it done, that they gave 


orders that these servants of Christ should be 
severely whipt hext morning, which was ac- 
cordingly done, though the consciousness of 
their innocence did so move the heart of the 
executioner, that he performed the barbarous 
office with manifest reluctance. ‘The women 
endured their grievous suffering with Christian 
fortitude, in nowise complaining, so that their 
meek and patient demeanour as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, was very affecting to many of the 
sober inhabitants, who seeing the innocency of 
their testimony, attended with such marvellous 
demonstration of the patience of the saints, 
acknowledged them as servants of the living 
God, and in much love and tenderness, accom- 
panied them out of the city. What would be 
thought of the spectacle of two reputable and 
virtuous women being now whipped through 
our streets for calling people to repentance and 
amendment of life ? 

When Friends had settled a meeting in Ox- 
ford the students would come into the house 
and drag them out by their hair, throw stones 
and dirt at them, break the door and the 
windows. Sometimes they would turn up the 
seats which Friends sat on, and get on the 
backs of men and women. They also brought 
gunpowder and squibs, fired them on the 
floor to burn them and their clothes, and 
have shot bullets into the house. At other 
times they would rush in stamping like tavern- 
fellows, calling out, give us beer and tobacco. 
Then again, they would come with lighted 
pipes blowing and puffing, and cursing, swear- 
ing and stamping till they made the house 
shake,—not unfrequently treating the females 
in a very indecorous manner, and using ob- 
scene language. These items with many other 
statements of their wickedness and cruelty to 
an inoffensive people, are contained in a printed 
account published in the year 1658. 

In the course of his travels in the ministry 
of the gospel, Thomas Story held meetings in 
Oxford, of one of which he gives the following 
account, Bad as the students then were, it ap- 
pears the old Friend of whom he speaks, by 
his firmness and consistent testimony, had 
brought the Truth in some degree over them. 
This shows what may be done by maintaining 
our religious principles without any sort of 
compromise, Thomas Story’s plainness of 
speech in the performance of his religious duty 
was no less striking. It gives us a view how 
little the ministers of that day sought popularity, 
or supposed that they would promote their 
Master’s cause, by mincing their testimony, and 
endeavouring to avoid giving offence, by adapt- 
ing it to the false tastes of complainers. 

* On the 3rd of Third month, 1731, I went 
to Oxford, and lodged with our friend Thomas 
Nichols; who hath, for ‘many years, borne a 
faithful testimony, in that old seat of the power 
of darkness, and subtilty of the sensual and 
earthly wisdom of this world, against all the 
envy, scoffs, flouts and jeers, and other immo- 
ralities of the scholars; and against all the 
persecutions of the town; till, by patience in 
well-doing, he hath so overcome them, that he 
is now treated with general respect. On the 
first of the week, I was at their meeting fore- 
noon and after; where now remain only four 
or five Friends ; but in the morning, sitting to- 
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gether in the usual meeting-house, the Lord| stood and looked upon them, and reproving 
renewed to us the happy experience of the ful-| them when over, went on with what | had to 
filling of his promise, while in silence, ‘ That | say, till | had finished. 


where two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there he is in the midst of them:’ but 
afier some time came in a company of students, 
most of them full of levity, with vice and folly 
sitting on their brows. They scoffed and 
mocked at the great truths of the gospel ; espe- 
cially when some proper texts of the holy 
Scripture were mentioned concerning the di- 
vine light and Word of God, as if they meant 
to repel the force of divine Truth by a flood of 
laughter, 1 had patience under all their foolish 
opposition and ill manners; and labouring in 
the virtue of Truth, so overcame them, that 
they were generally quiet before I had done, 
and some of them sensibly touched with the 
invisible power of Truth; which the alteration 
of their countenances, from all the signs of 
levity and wildness, to great solidity, did plain- 
ly demonstrate: and in the main it was a good 
meeting, and ended well. I never had any 
thing but good-will to these mismanaged and 
misguided young creatures; whose great ge- 
niuses might, under a proper direction and con- 
duct, be improved to great services in this 
world, in useful arts, and be preserved from the 
great depravity they learn there, which sullies 
and overbalances all the good proposed by their 
education. In the afternoon we sat so long 
silent, that we tired one set of them who came 
first; but another sort coming, after the first 
were gone, | had many things to say to them 
concerning their learning, manners, catechism, 
vows, promises, creeds, and the martyrs from 
whom they pretend to derive their religion: 
and then preached to them on the grace of 
God ; by which, their teachers tell them, in the 
latter‘end of their catechism, they may be able 


| 
| 


Being preserved clear 
over them, I never had a better time among 
any of them in that place, or came away with 
greater satisfaction ; and | observed that the | 
sober people in the meeting were displeased 
with their behaviour ; for they were like those | 
of old, who neither would enter the kingdom | 
themselves, nor suffer others. Yet in the con- 
clusion they were for the most part solid, hardly 
a light countenance among them ; so that they 
are rather carried away with the vanity and 
airs of youth, than envious, and might make 
good and useful men, if rightly governed in 
time of youth, and well exampled ; their beha- 
viour declaring they are destitute of both.”— 
Friends’ Library. 

From the British Friend. 


9 PETER i, 19—21, 


[We had thought that sufficient space had 
been allotted to the discussion of this text; but 
the following appears so satisfactory and con- 
clusive, that it may fitly close this controverted 
subject.—Eps. | 





To the Eprrors of Taz Britisa Frienp. 


Dear Friends,—There has been of late, as 
well as in former times, much discussion on 
the above passage ; men skilled in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and Biblical Critics of every grade, 
have set their wits to work to comprehend and 
explain its meaning, but in vain. The rules of 
grammar and logic have been explored, and all 
the mental powers of man have been brought 
to bear on the passage, but the controversy 
remains yet undecided: and why? Because 
it was never designed that the mysteries of the 


to keep all the promises made for them at the| Kingdom should be unveiled by means of Bib- 
time of what they call their baptism ; but that/lical Criticism ; they continue to be hid from 
noné can make members of Christ, children of|the wise and prudent of this world, and are 
God, and inheritors of the kingdom of ‘heaven, | revealed only to the Babes in Christ. “ No 
but Christ himself, who is the great baptizer of| man knoweth the things of God but by the 


souls, and by one Spirit baptizeth all into one | Spirit of God.” 


By this Spirit, we may know 


body, ‘ The church, which is his body, the full-| and understand the Scriptures far better than 


ness of him who filleth all in all.’ 


But if they | any Critics can instruct us; and these Critics 


were members of Christ, children of God, and| might, if they would, take a reproof from the 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, by what} Text itself, which declares, that “ no Prophecy 
their priests had done to them in their infancy, | of the Scripture is of any Private interpreta- 
when altogether ignorant of good or evil, they | tion ;” and for this reason, because “ Prophecy 
are now in the state of fallen angels, by their|came not in old time by the will of man, but 
own confession; for ‘they have left undone! holy men of God spake as they were moved 
those things which they ought to ‘have done,| by the Holy Ghost ;” and by the aid of the 
and done those things which they ought not to| same Spirit alone, can it be interpreted aright. 


have done,’ and are become miserable sinners, 


When George Fox interpreted this Passage 


From the British Friend. 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
To the Enirors of Tue Baitisn Frrenp. 


Dear Friends,—Thinking the follewing ori- 
ginal statement may be interesting and instruc- 


|tive to some of your readers, who, I am glad 


to find, are increasing in number and intelli- 
gence, | submit it for insertion in your valuable 
periodical. 
ANALYSIS 

Of the number of Works published by the 
Early Friends during fifty-six years, beginning 
with the one put forth by George Fox, in the 
year 1652, entitled, “A Paper showing why 
we deny the Teachers of the World.” 


| 1652 | 1660 1670 | 1680 , 1690 | 1700 





Dates of 
aod | to tw | to | two to to 
Publication. —_| 4660 | 1670 | 1680 | 1690 | 1700 | 1708 
Number | ao . ¥ 
r 983 | 760 | 481 | 384 | 354 | 175 
of Works. | | u 





Being 3137 in English; besides which, there 
were 82 in High and Low Dutch—total 3219. 
George Fox himself was the author of 250 dif- 
ferent publications. ‘The number issued in 48 
years, was 3044. Down to 1708 the number 
of writers might be computed at about 534. 

From this table, it will be seen how the num- 
ber of publications diminished in each succced- 
ing ten years; and we may suppose that this 
circumstance, in the ordering of Best Wisdom, 
was in consequence of the number of faithful 
Testimony bearers increasing at that time, and 
the necessity for new publications becoming 
less and less imperative, as freedom of con- 
science gained ground.* Bethatas it may, is it 
not marvellous, that so many as upwards of three 
thousand different publications, illustrative of our 
religious principles, should have been written, 
printed, and published, within the above limited 
period—and that too, to the greatest extent, 
when printing was very expensive, and publish- 
ing dangerous to the parties undertaking it— 
especially during the earlier years whilst the 
Law-License upon booksellers was in force, 
and when the property of Friends was plun- 
dered with unsparing rapacity ? 

Some of the printers and venders of these 
invaluable productions, appear to have been 
actuated in their laudable exertions by a sense 
of duty, and by the purest motives ; they being 
willing to suffer imprisonment, fines, and the 
spoliation of their goods for their patient adhe- 
rence to the rule of right, and their faithfulness 
in the dissemination of Friends’ books and pa- 
pers; a few of which were “cried about and 
others sung by women in the streets of Lon- 


‘ full of wounds, bruises, and putrifying sores,|to the Priest and people at Nottingham, he | don.” 
from the crown of the head to the sdle of the| spoke by the Spirit of Prophecy ; yet some of 
foot ;’ and certainly none, in this state, can ever! his degenerate followers now-a-days, under a 


enter the kingdom of God. 


I told them, I had | profession of greater light, and of the great aid 


heard that the two universities, Oxford and | derived from Biblical Critics during the last two 
Cambridge, are called the two eyes of the na-| centuries, give a different interpretation ; and 
tion; it is therefore no wonder the inhabitants, | consequently they do not speak by the same 
depending on them, are so ignorant: for the| Spirit as he did, or they would speak the same 
blind have led the blind till they are all in the|thing. And it is because so many speak by 
ditch. Some of them were not easy under/their own spirits, that there is so much jang- 


this, and much more of this kind, intermixed | ling and confusion. 


Truly it may be said of 


with sogjg@f the most glorious ‘truths of the} us at this day, the Leaders of this people are 
gospel ; yet Truth being over them, they could | causing them to err, and too many of the peo- 
not oppose otherwise than by laughter, more ple love to have it so. 


forced than natural. At these times | usually 


Cc. 


But perhaps the most striking fact remains 
to be told. Many, if not most of these works, 
emanated from dungeons wherein the Early 
Friends were long incarcerated for conscience 
sake. Some here, others there, all the United 
Kingdom through; yet these writings spoke 
one and the same language—breathed the self- 
same spirit—were harmonious in sentiment 
under the same influence ; and altogether, they 





* Liberty of conscience expected from King James 
IL. in 1685, and settled by William III. in 1689. 

+ See Antiquarian Researches: [originally published 
in “ The Friend” at Philadelphia :] Manchester edition, 


page 9. 
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Truth alone can give. 


what man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man which is in him? Even so 
the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God.” 

Another notable fact, connected with the 
productions of the Early Friends, may here be 
mentioned, viz. :—These imprisoned and much 
persecuted authors were not only forbidden the 
intercourse of their friends and families, but the 
use of books, and nearly all the outward com- 
forts and endearments of life; yet in the midst 
of every privation and cruel suffering, thus 
heaped upon them, they were never, (with one 
or two distant exceptions), precluded the use of 
pen, ink, and paper; and their long continued 
confinement afforded ample space for solid, 
though solitary, reflection and communion with 
their God, and abundant opportunity for the 
deliberate transcription of their hallowed 
thoughts ; which, in some instances, were made 
the effectual medium of conveying to the peo- 
ple outside the prison walls, that convincing 
word of power, which the cruel jailors would 
not suffer to be declared by the tongue. 

These impenetrable walls—sometimes of iron 
—enclosed their innocent bodies even until 
death ; but their souls could not be encircled by 
all the powers of the law, or the malice of the 
wicked one. ‘Their hearts waxed warm, and 
expanded to all the world; and nothing earthly 
could bound the universal love and philanthro- 
py which burned within them, and flowed like 
ariver even towards the worst of their enemies ; 
whom they regarded with the eye of tender 
compassion and sorrow, and would have re- 
joiced in doing them every good. Oh, what 
love divine glowed in their bosoms, and made 
them Christians indeed ! 

In all this provision we cannot but observe 
the workings of an overruling Providence, for 
the spreading of the blessed and unchangeable 
Truth; and woe be to those within onr pale 
now-a-days, who taking courage from the great 
religious liberty and toleration which we enjoy 
—the ease and affluence that surround us, by 
Divine permission—woe be to such, if they 


dare to undervalue, modify, and as it were 
lower the standard of the precious Testimonies 


for Truth, erected at so much cost of suffering, 


obloquy, and reproach ; and to despise these 
admirable labours of love—these writings of 
our Early Friends, which measurably, like the 


Holy Scriptures, were left as records of God’s 


wonderful dealings with his children, for our 


instruction and spiritual comfort at this day. 
I say, woe be to such parties, for I am _per- 


suaded the Lord will not hold them guiltless 
that so despise His testimonies, and take His 


name or power in vain; and that they cannot, 


in such a state, exist and prosper as living 


members of any religions Society to which they 


profess to belong. For such as these are as 


carried upon them the indelible impress of that 
consistency and unity of feeling, which the 
Whilst those of other 
denominations at that memorable epocha of 
religious excitement and zeal, being the fruits 
of carnal reasoning, study, natural deduction 
and analogy, were filled with doubt and dis- 
crepancy—scarcely any two of these writers 
on Divinity (so called) being able to agree on 
one essential point of doctrine and belief ; “ For 
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stumbling-blocks in the way of honest inquirers 
Zion-ward—offenders of the little ones; and it 
were better for them, rather than do these ini- 
quities, that a mill-stone were hanged about 
their necks, and they drowned in the depths of 
the sea. 

God grant all such repentance and conver- 
sion from their grievous delusion and apostacy, 
and restore them to unity and fellowship with 
the true church, which is the pillar and ground 
of the Truth ; built up of living stones, hewn 
and squared in the mountain, the place of soli- 
tude, and gathered, without respect to name or 
distinction, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, to the praise and the glory of Him 
who is the chief corner-stone—even Christ Je- 
sus, “ the same yesterday, to-day, and forever!” 

Some professors amongst us have-talked of 
locking up our ancient folios and quartos in 
our public libraries; or of chaining them so 
that they cannot be borrowed or read, lest their 
** controversial” character should offend our 
modern tastes refined! How this reminds one 
of the usage of their eminent authors, and what 
they might expect from ws, were they not hap- 
pily gathered from the evil to come, and forever 
centered in their heavenly rest! 

With good wishes for your prosperity and 
enlargement of hope in the conducting of your 
Journal, mainly designed, as | believe it to be, 
for the promotion of that blessed cause of Truth 
jand Righteousness in the earth, which, as a 
people, we profess to sustain,—I remain, with 
love, your friend, 





stead of ministering contention ; and when they 
have spoken to business, they should turn in- 
ward to feel whether the pure Truth owns them, 
and in that rest, without an over-anxious care 
whether it succeeds at that time or not. So 
Friends will be preserved from being lifted up, 
because their service is immediately owned ; or 
if it should be rejected or slighted, in this in- 
ward humble state, the labour is felt to be the 
Lord’s. 

“Tt is a great favour that the Lord is pleased 
to cover his children with his pure fear, and to 
array their souls with the garment of humility, 
that they may stand in his presence with ac- 
ceptance, waiting to be taught of his ways, and 
in meekness to be guided in judgment. These 
feel the necessity of minding that excellent ex- 
hortation, ‘ Be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.’ ” 


The West Indies, 


The following article presents a condensed 
view of the progress of the emancipated classes 
in the Island of Barbadoes, drawn from the 
papers presented to the House of Commons on 
the subject. 

Barbadoes.—The supply of labour, in this 
colony, is superabundant. The rate of wages 
varies from “ 25 to 50 cents (1s. 2d. to 1s, 3d.) 
per day for able-bodied labourers; the second 
class labourers gets from 15 to 20 cents per 
day.” This is the rate of wages paid to the 
labourers unattached to the properties—the 
highest rate, viz. 1s, 3d. being paid to those 
engaged in manufacturing operations. They 
are remarkably industrious in their habits. 
‘* All their labourers’ allotments are kept in the 
highest state of cultivation. The industry of 
labourers is highly praiseworthy ; they evince 
a stong desire to possess land. Nor can this 
be wondered at, since the wretched system still 
prevails in Barbadoes of making the occupancy 
of a hut dependent on labour for the estate, and 
not ona rent, Since emancipation, there has 
been an increasing improvement in the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes, ‘They are more 
comfortable in their houses, more courteous in 
their manners, and more expensive in their 
dress. Under the provisions of the new Fran- 
chise Act, some of the emancipated class “ voted 
at the last election of members for the general 
assembly.”—Only one magistrate has given 
an unfavourable report of the labourers, which 
is thus alluded to by the Governor, Sir C. E, 
Grey :— 

‘“‘ These reports, with the sole exception of 
the first paragraph of that of Dr. Bascom, the 
Magistrate of St. Andrews, are of a favourable 
and encouraging description, as to the condi- 
tion of the people and the hope of their im- 
provement, 

“In an Island of only 110,000 acres, with 
a population of at least 130,000 persons, there 
is abundance of all that is necessary for the 
sustenance and animal comfort of life. The 





J. H. M. 
Manchester, Seventh month, 20th, 1846. 
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For‘* The Friend.” 
Meetings for Discipline. 


The following excellent remarks in relation 
to Meetings for Discipline, taken from the Jour- 
nal of John Churchman, I thought might be 
profitably revived amongst us at this time, 
fearing that we are in great danger of running 
into a lifeless formal manner of transacting the 
weighty and important concerns brought before 
us in that capacity. 


“] loved to attend religious meetings espe- 
cially those for discipline, and it was clearly 
shown me, that all who attend those meetings 
should wait in great awfulness, to know the 
immediate presence of Christ, the Head of the 
Church, to give them understanding what their 
several services are, and for ability to answer 
his requirings ; for it is by his light and Spirit 
that the Lord’s work is done with acceptance, 
and none should presume to speak or act with- 
out its motion and direction. ‘They who act 
and speak without it, often darken counsel, 
mislead the weak, and expose their own folly, 
to the burthen and grief of sensible Friends. 
It was in great fear that I attempted to speak 
in these meetings, and as | kept low, with an 
eye single to the honour of Truth, I felt peace 
and inward strength to increase from time to 
time. It is good for all who are concerned to 
speak to matters in meetings for discipline, to 
take heed that their own spirits do not prompt 
thereto, and to mind the time when to speak 
fitly ; for a word in season from a pure heart 
is precious, and frequently prevents debate in- 


mass of the people consists of able-bodied la- 
bourers in agriculture, who having lost the 
dislike of field labour which slavery had pro- 
duced, are now a willing, active, and industri- 
ous class, contented with a rate of money- 
wages which does not on the average exceed 
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7s. a week, and yet having heart and soul 


Salting horses.—A curious fact is mention-|to the floor, divided from each other by as 


enough to wish for independence and to aim at|ed in Parker's Treatise on Salt.—A person | many that are white. At the right and left of 
the acquisition of property. Amongst the con-| who kept sixteen farming horses made the fol- | these, are about the same number of brown and 
sequences are a small increase of freeholders, | lowing experiment with several of them, which | white stripes of the same width, and at the ex- 
a more general one of ratepayers: and what is had been accustomed to eat salt when laid in | treme right and left some broader stripes of 
called the renting system, or the leasing of the | their mangers, and these lumps, previously | various colours of the rainbow. Cover up one 


tenements with small portions of land attached, 
is obtaining a foothold in the Island. 

“ By the returns of the inspectors of prisons, 
taken in conjunction with the reports of the 
magistrates, your lordship will perceive that 
amongst this crowded and rapidly increasing 
population there has been no increase, either in 
the number of persons committed to prison, or 
in the cases of established crime. There is an 
entire absence of the more atrocious crimes. 
More than three years have passed since my 
arrival in the island, without a single instance 
of sentence of death being passed by the Judge 
of the Criminal Court. There has been no in- 
dictment for murder; nor any sentence | be- 
lieve, exceeding the punishment of two years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour.” 

There can be no doubt, with such a popula- 
tion as this, Barbadoes must have greatly ad- 
vanced in prosperity. — London A. 'S. Reporter. 

—_—_-_ 

Gem for the Christian.—In this life Chris- 
tians must not only expect to do God’s will, 
but also to suffer it; and the latter is often more 
difficult than the former, Vincitur qui patitur. 
To be spoken of wrongfully and not retaliate, 
to endure much afiliction, “in mind, body, and 
estate,’ and still to preserve our integrity, is 
what very few attain. But it is by affliction 
very often that Christians are tried and purified, 
as gold in the furnace, and are thereby pre- 
pared for heaven, where, in the language of the 
prophet, “all tears are wiped away from all 
eyes.” —Late Paper. 

—— 

Emigration into Virginia.—The emigration 
from Western New York and the New Eng- 
land States into the northern part of Virginia 
is very large. Fairfax county is coming fast 
into the possession of settlers like these. Other 
portions of the State are also likely to be res- 
cued in a similar manner. “It is a singular 
spectacle,” says the Richmond Republic, 


2 


“which Virginia now presents; the departure | 


of her own sons to other lands, and the immi- 
gration into her borders of citizens from other 
States. For years has she been drained of the 
flower of her youthful population, leaving their 
place to be supplied by men who seem to place 
a higher value upon the advantages which they 
have surrendered.” 





Try it.—An exchange paper says that rest- 
less and crying infants may frequently be 
relieved and quieted by a drink of cold water ; 
an excellent, though simple agent, which might 
profitably supercede both spanking and pare- 
goric. 

The Albany Argus says, three or four straw- 
berry leaves eaten green, are an immediate 
remedy for Dysentery, Summer Complaint, &c. 
“ Papers by publishing the above will confer a 
favour on the community, and save an immense 
amount of suffering and many valuable lives.” 


—_—_—_—<_ 


weighed, were examined regularly, to ascer- | of these little holes, and nothing is to be seen 
tain what quantity weekly had been consumed ; | on the canvass but the spot of pure white light ; 
and it was repeatedly found that whenever |let both be open, and at once you see these 
these horses were fed on hay and corn they | stripes perfectly dark, in the midst of others 
consumed only two and a half or three ounces | that are white. I was not able actually to see 
per day, and when they fed on new hay, they |the experiment, as it was a cloudy day; but 
took six ounces per day. This fact should | the Professor showed me the plates, which he 
convince us of the expediency of permitting our | said were an exact fac-simile of the appearance 
cattle the free use of salt, at all times; and it} on the canvass. His explanation of the phe- 
cannot be given in so convenient a form as | nomenon was exceedingly simple and satisfac- 
rock-salt—it being much more palatable than | tory ; and he considers it as an experimentum 
the other in a refined state, and by far cheaper. | crucis—a proof experiment—of the theory, 
A good lump should always be kept in a box, | that light is not a substance emanating direct- 
by the side of the animal, without fear that it ly from the sun, but that all its phenomena are 
will be ever taken to excess, caused by the undulation of a certain ethereal 
matter, everywhere distributed in space.— 
The Short Cut.—A countryman having to| 7ranscript. 

go a distance of some miles in a parish where 
he had never been before, kept plodding along 
the turnpike till he had got within a mile of the 











Protestantism in Turkey.—The correspon- 
}ent of the London Morning Chronicle at Con- 
house he had to call at. A man ina smock-|stantinople, in his last despatch, emphatically 
frock, of whom he inquired the distance, told | states that “ Protestantism is now planted in 
him “to take the short cut across the fields, | the Ottoman Empire, and it is my belief that 
and he would save a mile by it.” The short} it will strike its roots deep, and spread them 
cut was taken; but presently he came to two| wide.” A correspondent of the New York 
paths, and not knowing which to choose, he | Journal of Commerce, writing from London, 
proceeded along the wrong one. Soon after} states that a “ Vizerial letter to the Pacha of 


5 = 
Erzeroum, says that the Protestant faith has 


this he came to a lane which branches off in 
opposite directions, and he made matters still | spread in some degree among the Armenians— 
particularly at Constantinople. They had 


worse by going farther astray. At last com- 
been anathematized by the Patriarch, and 


ing to a common, he was stopped and obliged 
to go all the way back again to the turnpike | thereby injured in their trade and business, and 
obliged to close their shops. ‘The sultan had 


road, saying to himself, “ Catch me taking a 
forbidden the primate so to att at Constantino- 


short cut again if you can. [am but a fool 
for my pains, in leaving the turnpike road that | ple, and the same law must be enforced at Er- 
zeroum, ‘The Armenian primates are ‘ not to 


I knew to be right, for the path which has 
be suffered in any way to prosecute or inter- 


led me wrong.” ‘These short cuts may do| 
very well for those who understand them, but | lere with the converts when engaged in their 
trades and commerce.’ His excellency is 


for those who do not, they are the longest that j 
can be taken. Depend upon it, you will, like | finally ordered ‘to protect and defend them.’ 
the poor countryman, find it the safest way in| Education is to proceed in ‘Turkey with giant 
those things, to take that method to obtain your | strides. ‘Twenty thousand schools are to be 
ends which experience has most approved. Be-| forthwith established throughout the country, 

and a normal school for teachers is to be in- 


wareof “ short cuts,” unless you are thoroughly 
satisfied about them ; but above all things, be-| stituted at Constantinople, under Emir Pacha, 
who was educated at the English University of 


ware of attempting a “ short cut” to heaven. 
The good old way, described in the Bible, is| Cambridge, where he took high degrees for 
mathematics and classics.”— Presbyterian. 


not only the best, but the only way. In that! 
way of holiness, “a wayfaring man, though a —_—_— 
Carriage Brake.—A patent has been re- 


fool, shall not err.”.—S. S. Jour. 
cently granted for an invention of that peculiar 
Striking Experiment.—My last hours in| class which, when they appear, excite wonder 
Princeton were very pleasantly spent in visiting | that they had not been thought of before. It 
the college. Some Philosophical Experiments, | consists of a simple arrangement by which the 
explained to me by Prof. Henry, were al-| rear end of the pole of a wagon or stage coach 
together new and surprising. One was the| by being permitted to slide back two or three 
production of darkness by means of two rays | inches through a groove, by this motion, ope- 
of pure white light. Through two small ori-| rates on a pair of short levers which force a 
fices the professor admits into a darkened room| pair of brake-blocks against the rear side of 
two pencils of light, converging at a slight angle | the forward wheels ; thus impeding the wheels 
towards a point. These rays are received on | by the action of the horses in holding back the 
a piece of white canvas, at a distance of thirty | pole. ‘This excellent arrangement was invent- 
or forty feet from where they enter the room. | ed by John Dubois, Junior., of Cascade, Penn- 
The result on the canvass, is the appearance} sylvania. No country stage coach should be 
in the centre of 4 or 5 black stripes, about a} permitted to run over hard hills without this 
quarter of an inch in width, and perpendicular | safe and simple appendage.— Late Paper. 
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Mecting. 


“In calling over the Representatives from 


the different Quarterly Meetings, [ observed 


that the number from Abington, Bucks, and 
the Southern Quarter was much larger than 
The Quarterly Meeting of Abington 
had, I think, 28 representatives; Bucks, 24; 


usual. 


which is twice the number they had usually 
appointed ; and the Southern Quarter, which 


was by far the smallest in the Yearly Meeting, | 


and smaller than many of the Monthly Meet- 
ings, had increased its representives from ten 
to fifteen. In each of these Quarterly Meetings 
the Clerks were favourable to the views of the 
Separatists.”—Foster’s Reports, page 265, 
vol. 1. 





Cost of War.—One half of the whole net 
revenue of Great Britain is devoted to paying 
the interest of the cost of former wars, and 
nearly one-half of the remainder is spent in 
preparing for future wars, viz., in maintaining 
the army and navy.—Late paper. 





The Potato disease.—M. C, Webster has 
addressed a letter on the subject of the potato 
disease, which is serious and alarming in 
that quarter, to the editors of the Hartford, 
Connecticut, Courant. 
the potatoes should be mown off when they are 
about half or two-thirds grown. He has tried 
the experiment, and found it fully successful. 


He mowed off one half a potato patch, and left | 


the remainder as they were. ‘Those left with 
the vines on were nearly all destroyed by the 
disease, while in that portion from which the 
vines were cut, not a single diseased potato 
was found. It has been found, too, that cut- 
ting off the vines does not diminish the roots. 


—_——_ 


Tar for Sheep.—A gentleman who keeps 
a large flock of sheep, says, that during the 
season of grazing, he gives his sheep tar, at 
the rate of a gill a day forevery twenty sheep. 
He puts the tar in a trough, sprinkles a little 
fine salt over it, and the sheep consume it with 
eagerness. This preserves them from worms 
in the head, promotes their general health, and 
is thought to be a specific against the rot.— 
British American Cultivator. 





Avoid anger, grief, envy, hatred and dis- 
putes ; they banish peace from the mind. 

Bear disappointments with serenity, and for- 
get them as soon as possible. 

Anger and grief cause disorders of the blood, 


the liver, the lungs and the stomach, which | 


end in indigestion, obstructions, and inflamma. 
tions ; therefore, fortify yourself against them. 

Reflect often on the happiness of your con- 
dition ; they are happy who know their own 
happiness. Think how many are more mise- 
rable than yourself, and be comforted ! 

Let not trifles disturb your serenity, and 
bear the adverse vicissitudes of life with pa- 
tience. 

Let reason regulate your desires, or you will 
always be harassed by anxiety and trouble, 
and be more or less wretched. 


He says the tops of 





THE FRIEND. 


Hicksite Scheme to obtain Control in a Yearly} 40 old age be always prudent and wise; re- 


flect on your past health and happiness, and 


yet we know (in respect toa number of them,) 
that their means were limited, but by industry 


| 


do what you can to preserve them unimpaired |and prudence were getting along comfortably, 


/as long as possible. 





Dr. Whitehead exhibited to us a kernel of 


wheat which he had taken from a solid lump 
|of ice, several inches thick, which had roots 
about three inches long, and a shoot or spire 
/as green as if it had just come from the ground. 
‘It appeared to have germinated in the ice, as 
‘immediately round the roots, sprout and kernel, 
| there was a cavity, as if the ice had been melt- 
ed away.—Harrisburg Telegraph, 





Slavery in Russia.—Letters from Warsaw 
announce that the Emperor of Russia, on his 
last visit to that city, promulgated his determi- 
nation to proclaim the abolition of slavery in 
all the provinces where it still exists. 






THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1846. 





In our notice of the destruction and affecting 

calamity which befel the town of Nantucket, 
was a suggestion, whether inquiry should not 
be made as to the extent of suftlering from the 
conflagration by our fellow members in religi- 
ous profession, preparatory to sending them 
fa according to their needs. A letter has 
since been placed in our hands from a resident 
there toa Friend in this city, from which it 
| appears, that of those who suffered (members 
of our, Society), two of them lost to the amount 
of $500 each, consisting of their shop and 
|stock—no insurance. Another lost $160, 
“all he had and more.” ‘The letter adds, 
‘she (the wife) is a feeble woman, but with 
her needle does what she can towards a living. 
He is a watch-maker ; they were getting along 
comfortably by their industry, and assisting in 
|the support of a widowed mother, and a sick 
sister, His tools being a little more costly 
than for some other occupations, he is not able 
to set himself up again, but having been a little 
acquainted with a carpenter’s trade, he is now 
working at that, until he can do better.” An- 
other is mentioned as losing to the amount of 
$450, and his sister, “‘ a very valuable Friend,” 
as having lost her little all, except her clothing. 
Another Friend is mentioned as having * lost 
considerable, but has a little left.” Another, a 
female, “* had not much, but lost nearly all.” 
The loss of another, a Friend well known and 
esteemed in this city, is stated to be from 8 to 
| 900 dollars. ‘The loss sustained by another is 
put at $2000, and no insurance, 
are mentioned in number twelve or more, the 
loss in some of which was total, in some nearly 
so. The letter remarks of one Friend, he * has 
| lost, but not all—he saved his tools, which en- 
| abled him to carry on his business immediately 
and has plenty of work at the tin-plate busi- 
ness, which is his dependance.” 

We have thus endeavoured to cull from the 
letter the parts most material for information. 
The writer appears cautious to avoid exagge- 
ration, but remarks, “ although we cannot say 
that our Friends are in a suffering condition, 











until this disaster has deprived them of their 
little all, or nearly so.” 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools will commence their sessions 
on Second-day the 31st instant; that for boys 
jin the School-house on Cherry street near 

Ninth, and that for girls on St. James street 
above Sixth street. 

Punctual attendance is requested from the 

pupils, and those intending to enter their chil- 
dren are desired to apply early. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION, 


We are requested to state, that Charles J. 
Allen has changed the location of his school 
(advertised two weeks since), having taken a 
more pleasant and convenient room, at the N. 
E. corner of Sixth and Prune streets fronting 
on Washington Square. 





WANTED. 


A Friend living in Peonsylvania, a few 
miles from this city, wishes to engage a family 
teacher to instruct his children at home. Ap- 
ply at this office. 


TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Just received and for sale, Sitas Corneny’s In. 
PROVED ‘T'errestRiaL Guiose. Price three dollars, in- 
cluding a book containing explanations and problems. 
Besides the recommendation of a low price, this new 
globe possesses several advantages over the large globe 
upon the old plan. Several problems may be worked 
by it, and illustrations made in Geography and Astro. 
nomy, to which the old globe is not adapted. It is 
highly recommended by several learned professors of 
colleges. One says: “ I think it better adapted to the 
use of schools and families than any thing of the kind 
geretofore in use.” Another says: “In the simple 
and neat construction of his machinery, and in the 
ready and clear illustration of principles and facts, his 
method surpasses every thing of the kind that I have 
seen.” H. Webster, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Geneva College, says, “I can. 
sider it as possessing many decided advantages over 
those of the common form, for the purposes of elemen- 
tary instruction in Astronomy and Geography ;” which 
opinion is concurred with, by Benjamin Hale, Presi- 
dent of Geneva College. 

Grorce W. Taytor, 
No. 50 N. Fourth Street. 





Diep, on the 26th of Fourth month last, after a short 


| but severe illness, Bensamin Barrett, a member of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Va., in the 74th year of 


his age. 
, Fifth month 16th, 1846, at her residence, 





| West Goshen, Chester county, Pa., Amy Hoopgs, an 
| elder and overseer of West Chester particular and Bir- 
Other cases mingham Monthly Meeting, aged 82. In a good old 


age she laid down her head in peace, having experi- 


| enced her Saviour to make her bed in sickness, 


——, in Canton, Indiana, on the 30th of Sixth month 
last, Marrua, wife of James Trueblood, in the 38th 
year of her age. Her sickness (Epidemic Erysipelas,) 
was severe, and of but few days duration, yet she bore 
it with fortitude and patience, relying on Him for suc- 
cour in whose fear she had endeavoured to walk.—She 
has left a husband and four interesting children to 
mourn the loss of a dutiful wife and an affectionate 
and prudent mother. 
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